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A Forerunner  of  the  Laban  Heath 
Counterfeit  Detectors 

based  on  a report  by  DR.  JACK  VORHIES 
photographs  by  Boutrelle 

(Concluded  from  Journal  No.  166,  Page  71) 


In  receiving  bank  bills,  first  look  for  the  vignette,  (the  main  picture  of  the  bill)  to  see  if 
it  be  an  out -door  scene.  If  so,  examine  the  sky,  then  the  ruling  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  bank,  for  that  is  what  all  wish  to  know  in  taking  any  bill;  then  the  denomination,  name 
of  place,  state,  etc.  And  in  ninety-five  cases  in  one  hundred,  you  can  detect  counterfeit  and 
altered  bills  by  the  ruling  alone. 

Do  not  look  too  long  at  a bill.  Cast  your  eye  across  the  sky  shading  and  the  denomina- 
tion, and  if  anything  is  wrong  your  eye  will  catch  it  at  a glance,  whether  altered  or  counterfeit. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  in  looking  thus  far,  then  examine  the  lathe  work,  medallions,  the 
Red  Letters,  Solid  Print,  Engravers’  name,  etc. 

This  habit  of  scrutinizing  a bill  so  thoroughly  in  all  its  points  will  soon  enable  a person 
to  judge  readily  and  at  sight. 

No  matter  how  much  a bill  is  worn,  providing  it  is  not  entirely  used  up,  the  lathe  work 
will  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  have  a lively  appearance,  while  if  a counterfeit  be  badly 
worn,  it  will  appear  very  dull  and  sunken  in  expression.  — [See  cuts  genuine  and  counterfeit 
lathe  work,  Nos.  3 and  4.\ 

The  lathe  work  is  used  by  cashiers  more  than  by  any  other  class,  for  this  reason:  They 
receive  packages  of  money,  not  single  bills,  and  seldom  look  at  more  than  the  corners  of 
the  note. 

Some  cashiers  turn  the  notes  over,  at  least  half-way,  so  as  to  see  the  denomination  of 
the  note  in  the  center  of  the  bill,  under  the  name  of  the  bank,  always.  This  is  much  the  best 
way,  and  only  sure  way,  for  the  lathe  work  may  be  genuine,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
counterfeit. 

A great  many  men  pretend  they  can  tell  bank  notes  by  the  human  figures,  signatures, 
hair,  eyes,  fingers  and  toes,  clothing,  etc.;  and  some  think  they  can  tell  by  the  feeling  of 
the  paper. 

As  for  the  human  figures,  can  a man  tell  whether  an  engraver  engraved  them  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  or  in  his  closet  in  secret?  Certainly  not,  and  it 
is  certain  if  he  could  do  it  in  their  employ  he  could  do  it  for  counterfeiters  if  so  disposed, 
having  left  the  company’s  employ  for  some  cause  or  other.  They  are  engraved  by  hand  in 
genuine  and  counterfeit. 

In  regard  to  the  signatures,  can  any  man  remember  the  particular  style  in  which  the 
officers  of  any  distant  bank  sign  their  names?  when  it  is  well  known  to  all  that  no  man  can 
sign  his  name  twice  alike.  Still,  there  may  be  a similarity. 

Some  pretend  to  say  the  human  hair  in  genuine  always  represents  a well  dressed  head. 

In  answer  to  this  we  need  only  to  ask  the  question : Do  the  engraved  heads  of  Frank 
Pierce,  J.C.  Fremont,  General  Scott,  and  many  others  appear  well  dressed?  — The  echo 

answers  no ! 
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In  regard  to  the  eyes,  people  say  they  are  perfect  in  genuine.  Very  true.  And  merely  two 
clumsy  dots  in  counterfeit.  Say  it  is  so. 

Now,  to  look  at  nine-tenths  of  the  paper  currency  in  circulation,  you  will  find  hardly 
any  eyes  at  all,  only  a place  for  them,  being  solid  by  the  wear  of  the  bill.  — And  supposing 
you  were  to  take  a pen  and  dot  out  the  eyes  of  the  genuine,  does  that  make  it  a counterfeit? 
Certainly  not. 

As  regards  the  fingers  and  toes,  you  may  look  and  see  if  they  were  intended  to  represent 
human  fingers  and  toes;  but  in  regard  to  the  execution,  no  one  but  engraving  artists  can  tell. 

Some  pretend  they  can  tell,  or  think  they  can  tell,  by  the  clothing,  drapery,  etc.  How  is 
a person  to  judge  whether  the  clothing  is  intended  by  the  engraver  to  be  made  from  coarse 
satinet  or  fine  German  broadcloth?  No  one  can  tell  by  the  engraving,  but  presume  they 
represent  both.  I have  seen  men  so  foolish  as  to  think  they  can  tell  by  the  feeling  of  the  paper. 

As  there  are  various  qualities  of  paper  used  by  different  banks,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
tell  the  difference,  especially  if  it  is  a little  soiled.  The  most  of  people  have  no  other  means  of 
detecting  spurious  bills  than  by  their  Bank  Note  Detector,  as  they  call  it,  meaning 
Thompson’s  Bank  Note  Reporter,  perhaps,  for  that  is  used  by  the  most  of  people,  and  is 
certainly  the  best — for  what?  To  post  men  up  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Banks.  It 
also  describes  counterfeit  bills  as  soon  as  they  are  known  to  the  publishers,  that  is  all,  not  as 
soon  as  they  are  issued,  for  if  they  are  issued  in  New  Hampshire,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  can  describe  them  first.  The  general  way  is,  if  you  get  a bill  whose  general 
appearance  is  bad,  you  refer  to  the  Detector  (?)  and  if  that  says  nothing  about  it,  you  take  it 
for  good.  This  is  a very  poor  way  of  detecting.  Gentlemen,  think  a moment.  If  you  were  to 
counterfeit  a bill,  you  would  certainly  pick  out  a bill  that  you  could  counterfeit  the  easiest. 
Then  you  would  make  the  same  vignette,  every  thing  the  same  (only  in  execution)  and  issue 
it. — Your  Reporter  would  describe  it  after  they  ascertain  in  regard  to  it,  and  in  describing  it 
they  would  have  to  describe  the  genuine, — if  an  imitation  of  genuine,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  would  they  not?  Do  not  rely  upon  the  Reporter  only  for  what  it  is  intended,  for  the 
condition  of  the  banks.  And  if  you  wish  to  detect  counterfeit  bills,  examine  them  the  same  as 
you  would  a hat  or  coat,  or  any  manufactured  article  to  see  if  they  are  well  made,  after 
knowing  what  genuine  bank  notes  are.  Some  have  other  points  by  which  they  tell. 

We  believe  that  the  only  means  of  detecting  counterfeit  and  altered  bills  is  by  under- 
standing those  parts  of  the  work  which  are  executed  by  machinery,  that  which  is  impossible 
for  counterfeiters  to  have;  and  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  have  them,  would  any  man  or  a 
company  of  men  invest  from  $75,000  to  $150,000  in  machinery  and  designs,  to  counterfeit 
one  bill  successfully?  No,  they  would  pursue  an  honest  business  where  they  would  not  be 
liable  to  have  their  property  destroyed  at  any  moment. 

Reader,  first  understand  what  a genuine  bank  note  is,  what  parts  counterfeiters  cannot 
do  successfully,  and  by  paying  close  attention  to  those  parts,  Le.,  the  rules  herein  laid  down, 
the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  banker,  or  a school  boy  ten  years  old,  can  in  a 
short  time  become  good  judges  of  money,  and  can  easily  detect  genuine  from  spurious  at 
a glance. 


(The  End) 
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Philip  Silver  U.S.  Air  Mail  Collection 
to  be  Sold  at  Auction 

The  award-winning  U.S.  air  mail  collection  formed  by  Philip  Silver,  well-known  aero- 
philatelist  and  EPS  member-author,  will  be  sold  at  auction  on  November  2,  1985,  by  John 
A.  Fox,  141  Tulip  Ave.,  Floral  Park,  NY  11001. 

The  collection,  formed  over  a forty-year  period,  contains  some  of  the  greatest  rarities  in 
the  U.S.  air  mail  field,  including  first  day  covers  of  Scott  Nos.  Cl,  C2  and  C3,  plus  a first 
day  cover  of  Cl 3- 15  bearing  all  the  values  on  one  cover. 

Of  special  essay-proof  interest  are  four  unique  die  proofs  from  the  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  collection:  Cl,  C3  in  the  issued  colors,  C3  in  brownish-carmine  and  blue,  and 
C3  die  proof  of  the  frame  only  in  carmine.  The  collection  contains  other  scarce  die  proofs  of 
C2,  C4-6,  C7-9,  CIO,  Cll,  C14  reverse  die  proof  on  bristol  board,  etc. 

Silver,  the  foremost  specialist  in  the  May  15,  1918  first  flights,  garnered  almost  all  of  the 
covers  from  which  the  American  Air  Mail  Catalogue  listings  were  made,  including  the  reu'e 
error  11AM. 

There  is  a substantial  showing  of  R.F.  covers,  including  the  scarce  CMIO  cover  re- 
sponsible for  the  listing  in  the  Scott  “Specialized”  U.S.  Catalogue. 

In  addition,  the  collection  includes  approximately  250  covers  of  the  classic  Cl-6  stamps, 
plus  Cl-3  usages  from  the  Shanghai,  China  Postal  Agency. 

The  mint  section  includes  a full  sheet  of  C3,  a top  plate  block  of  20  of  C3  with  blue 
TOP  only,  all  position  pieces  of  Cl-3,  around-the-horn  plate  blocks  of  C4-6,  C7-9,  CIO,  etc. 
Included  also  is  a superb  O.G.  copy  of  the  Buffalo  Balloon  stamp,  Scott  CLl,  probably  the 
finest  single  copy  of  this  rarity. 

The  sale  catalog  is  free  on  request  from  the  auctioneer  at  the  address  given  above.  Prices 
realized  list  is  free  to  all  bidders. 


New  Digitized  Technique  Used  in  Design  of 
U.S.  Bartholdi  Stamp 

The  U.S.  stamp  commemorating  Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi,  sculptor  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  issued  in  New  York  City,  July  2,  1985,  has  a design  that  was  created  through  an 
advanced  computer  imaging  and  data  handling  process.  The  background  features  a water- 
color  painting  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  provided  by  the  United  States  Postal  Service.  The 
portrait  of  Bartholdi  is  from  a painting  in  France  by  Jose  Frappa.  The  transparency  of 
Bartholdi  is  superimposed  over  the  watercolor  background  through  a precision  digitized 
process. 

Robert  J.  Leuver,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  said,  “The  whole 
object  of  this  new  process  is  to  do  all  the  artwork  right  on  the  computer  screen.  This  method 
is  quick,  efficient  and  beautifully  creative.  It  also  offers  immediate  quality  control.” 

After  the  stamp  is  processed  on  digital  tape,  it  is  electronically  scanned.  The  computer 
process  allows  great  clarity  and  color  definition  in  a stamp.  Certain  colors  may  be  intensified 
while  others  are  subdued.  In  the  Bartholdi  stamp  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  contrasted  against  a 
sky  of  oranges  and  yellow,  is  subdued  in  color  because  it  appears  in  the  background  of  the 
stamp.  The  Bartholdi  portrait  in  the  foreground  is  very  clear  and  bold:  the  prominent 
subject  of  the  stamp. 

When  the  colors  and  clarity  of  the  stamp  are  determined  to  be  satisfactory,  the  digitized 
films  are  generated  into  chromalin,  or  a hard  copy  photograph  that  illustrates  what  the 
final  stamp  will  look  like. 
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Evidences  of  Design  Development  of  the 
U.S.  1865  Newspaper  Stamps 

Previously  Unlisted  Items  Are  New  Type 
Die  Proofs,  Not  Essays 

A Final  Report 

by  BARBARA  R.  MUELLER 

© 1985  Barbara  R.  Mueller 


HE  original  title  for  this  report  (“Previously  Unlisted  Essays  or  Evidences  of 
Design  Development  of  the  U.S.  1865  Newspaper  Stamps”)  was  chosen  and 

used  in  Journal  163  before  a discovery  crucial  to  the  solving  of  the  mystery  was 

made.  That  discovery  was  reported  briefly  in  Journal  164,  page  169  ...  the  uncover- 
ing and  examination  of  the  actual  dies  from  which  the  stamps  were  printed.  That  event 
has  changed  my  hypothesis  and  led  to  an  unexpected  conclusion  which  makes  the 
original  title  actually  a misnomer.  The  extraneous  lines/patterns  around  the  stamp 
frames  might,  by  a stretching  of  terminology,  be  called  “evidences  of  design  develop- 
ment” but  they  do  not  make  essays  out  of  the  prints,  in  my  opinion.  Therefore,  the 
reader  is  advised  that  in  this  final  report  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  the  first  article  in 
Journal  163,  page  119,  will  be  drastically  revised.  I can  only  hope  that  future  students 
will  read  all  three  reports  and  not  stop  with  the  first;  otherwise  misleading  information 
will  be  perpetuated.  The  selected,  annotated  literature  list  in  Journal  163  is  still  useful 
and  valid,  however. 


How  Were  the  Stamps  Produced? 

IRST,  a resumd  of  the  production  of  the  stamps  is  in  order.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are 
faced  with  creating  these  complex  designs.  How  shall  we  proceed?  The  odds  are  good 
that  the  process  was  along  the  following  lines : 

Close  examination  of  the  way  the  design  parts  fit  together  suggests  that  after  the  initial 
concept  and  size  had  been  devised  and  the  placement  of  the  central  engine  turning 
determined,  the  frame  and  outlines  of  the  general  parts  were  done  first.  Then  the  engine 
turning  would  have  been  filled  in  by  hand  to  match  the  outlines  where  necessary.  Next  the 
central  portrait  medallion  was  inserted.  The  numerals  were  added  by  blocking  out  and 
adding  form.  The  white-line  lettering  at  the  bottom  and  the  “newspapers  and  periodicals” 
panel  came  next.  Finally  came  the  superimposition  of  the  white  lettering  and  Roman 
numeral  circles.  After  general  refinements  and  touch-up,  the  bleed  margins  were  {or  should 
have  been)  cut  down  or  removed. 

The  conventional  wisdom  regarding  actual  production  is  exemplified  by  Scott’s 
statement  that  the  stamps  were  “typographed,  embossed,  plates  of  20  subjects  in  two  panes 
of  10  each.”  Thus,  these  over-sized,  gaudy  stamps  were  produced  by  a method  not  used  for 
any  other  U.S.  postage  stamps.  This  much  seems  to  be  accurate.  But  it  leaves  huge  areas  for 
conjecture  about  the  preparation  of  the  dies  and  plates.  Official  records  are  incomplete  or 
ambiguous.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  observations  of  students  who  were  active  in  the  19th 
century  or  on  authorities  in  the  field  of  printing. 
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Fig.  1.  The  issued  5c  stamp  with  uncleared  borders,  Scott 
PRl. 


In  summary,  the  conventional  wisdom  has  run  along  these  lines:  “The  portraits  were 
made  from  relief  models  and  transferred  to  wood  by  means  of  pantograph  preparatory  to 
making  the  final  printing  plate  ...  On  the  plates  as  originally  made,  the  surface  of  the  plate 
between  the  stamps  was  not  cut  away,  consequently  it  received  the  ink  like  those  parts  of  the 
design  which  were  not  incised.  The  result  was  that  the  stamps  had  a border  of  color.  Later 
the  5 cent  plate  was  altered  by  removing  the  plate  surface  between  the  stamps,  cutting  it 
down  until  it  fell  below  the  level  of  the  stamp  designs.  This  produced  the  stamp  with  the 
white  border  around  the  design ” (Braceland,  1966) 
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^ Fig.  2.  Plate  proofs  of  the  5c  with  cleared  borders,  and  the  10c  and  25c,  as  issued. 


Joseph  B.  Leavy,  former  philatelist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  the  source  of  the 
oft-quoted  statement  that  the  printing  plates  were  produced  electrolitically.  Braceland  (1967) 
summarized  the  process  thus:  “The  original  die,  it  is  believed,  was  made  from  wood.  The 
desired  number  of  impressions  for  the  plate  would  be  made  in  wax.  After  removing  the  die, 
the  wax  is  dusted  with  powdered  graphite  to  provide  a surface  with  electrical  conductivity. 
On  this  surface  a coating  of  copper  is  electrolitically  deposited,  the  wax  is  removed,  and  the 
copper  is  backed  with  typemetal.  The  plate  thus  produced  is  tacked  to  a wooden  block.  By 
this  method,  cliches  for  single  impressions  or  the  entire  plate  could  be  made.” 

Because  of  George  Brett’s  research  into  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  as  reported  in  Journal  164,  we  now  know  that  the  dies  were  steel.  Perhaps  at  a very 
early  stage  in  the  experimental  development  of  the  complex  designs,  a wood  die  or  wood  en- 
graving did  figure  in  the  process.  But  the  fact  remains  that  THE  FINAL  DIES  WERE 
STEEL  MOUNTED  ON  WOOD.  And  these  dies.  Nos.  127-129,  5c-25c,  as  still  in  existence 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  display  the  heretofore  unreported  extraneous  lines/patterns  (originally 
termed  by  me  multiple-liner  cuts)  along  what  became  the  final  outer  frame  lines.  (These 
lines/patterns  are  described  in  detail  and  illustrated  herein,  together  with  other  observations 
on  the  prints  which  show  them.)  However,  the  production  of  the  plates  electrolitically  still 
seems  to  be  a valid  concept. 

The  extraneous  lines/patterns  show  up  on  the  existing  die  surfaces  just  as  they  do  on  the 
proof  prints.  Therefore,  the  dies  were  not  completely  cleared;  only  an  initial  effort  at  clear- 
ing was  made  and  then  obviously  abandoned.  The  clearing,  the  cleaning  up  of  the  solid  areas 
outside  of  the  design,  must  have  been  done  on  the  plate  (the  5c  only).  In  this  connection,  the 
interested  student  is  referred  to  the  excellent  study  by  the  British  security  printer  James 
Dunbar  Heath  on  “Surface  Printing  Stamps  From  Steel  Plates  (Relief  Engraving)”  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  London  Philatelist  of  September  and  October  1913  and  was  re- 
printed in  The  Essay-Proof  Journal  26.  According  to  this  article,  “Another  trouble  is  the 
clearing  out  of  the  margins  between  the  stamps.  In  recess  printing  the  metal  can  be  left  as  it 
is,  as  the  printer  will  wipe  it  clean;  but  in  surface  printing  the  metal  must  be  removed 
entirely,  and  grooves  as  deep  as  possible  left,  otherwise  the  spaces  between  the  stamps  will 
appear  dirty,  and  bits  of  metal  be  left  catching  the  ink  from  the  inking  roller.  We  have  a 
special  machine  for  cutting  out  these  grooves,  but  even  with  this  it  is  a tedious  job,  requiring 
great  care,  lest  the  edges  of  the  stamps  be  damaged,  for,  remember,  you  cannot  replace  for 
surface  printing  any  part  damaged  or  cut  away,  like  you  can  for  recess  printing,  as  the  work 
stands  up  instead  of  being  recessed.”  (Heath,  1913) 

When  Were  These  Newly  Reported  Proofs  Made? 

T this  point,  it  is  also  interesting  to  speculate  when  the  seven  prints  listed  here  were 

made.  As  mentioned  in  installment  one,  the  very  reputable  dealer  who  sold  them  in- 
sisted  they  came  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Thomas  F.  Morris  II,  who  in  turn  sup- 
posedly inherited  them  from  his  father,  Thomas  F.  Morris,  chief  of  the  engraving  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  1893-1897  and  before  that  chief  of  design  for  the 
American  Bank  Note  and  Homer  Lee  Bank  Note  Companies.  The  elder  Morris  was  just  a 
young  lad  at  the  time  these  newspaper  stamps  were  produced  by  the  National  Bank  Note 
Company.  Although  he  could  have  acquired  the  prints  from  friends  in  the  business  at  a later 
date,  a new  possibility  presents  itself.  In  George  Brett’s  research  at  the  Bureau,  conducted  in 
the  fall  of  1984  as  part  of  his  work  on  a definitive  study  of  the  first  Bureau  issue  for  the 
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AMERIPEX  ’86  program,  he  uncovered  data  on  the  destruction  of  plates  which  were  turned 
over  to  the  Post  Office  Department  by  the  private  printers  and  then  ultimately  given  to  the 
Bureau  at  the  time  it  assumed  the  production  of  U.S.  postage  stamps  (Brett,  1984).  The 
Bureau  kept  the  dies  but  the  plates  were  melted  down  in  the  Navy  Yard  in  Washington.  The 
newspaper  stamp  plates  were  destroyed,  in  box  10,  along  with  others,  by  order  391  of  the 
Postmaster  General  dated  June  25,  1897,  with  the  destruction  carried  out  on  July  30,  August 
3 and  5,  1897. 

At  the  time  the  transfer  of  dies  to  the  Bureau  was  taking  place,  Morris  Senior  was  still 
at  his  office  in  the  Bureau,  although  his  activities  were  greatly  curtailed  by  the  effects  of  an 
undiagnosed  brain  tumor  (Morris,  1968).  One  may  speculate  that  his  mind  was  too  distracted 
to  be  occupied  by  thoughts  of  pulling  proofs  from  the  old  newspaper  stamp  dies,  but  the 
possibility  exists  that  such  is  what  actually  happened  and  that  the  prints  were  in  that 
“wooden  chest  with  28  years’  drawings  and  proofs’’  (Morris,  1968)  which  he  filled  on  June 
19,  1897,  according  to  his  son’s  biography.  And  that  is  how  they  reached  the  market  today. 

Of  course,  these  prints  could  have  been  made  contemporaneous  with  the  stamps  or 
sometime  between  1869  and  1897.  In  any  case,  one  still  wonders  why  they  were  not  recorded 
in  the  literature  previously.  Indeed,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  extraneous  lines/patterns, 
the  designs  do  appear  to  differ  from  the  stamps,  so  according  to  Clarence  Brazer’s  strict 
definition  of  essay  as  “any  design  essayed  for  a government  stamp  and  differing  in  design  in 
any  particular  from  an  officially  issued  stamp’’  (italics  added)  (Brazer,  1941),  these  would  be 
essays  and  so  deserved  to  be  included  in  his  catalog  of  U.S.  adhesive  stamp  essays.  The 
younger  Morris  was  a philatelic  friend  of  Brazer’s  and  associated  with  him  in  The  Essay- 
Proof  Society.  Did  he  simply  forget  that  he  had  these  prints  buried  in  his  treasure  chest  and 
thus  failed  to  report  them  to  Brazer? 

The  Final  Judgment 

p TO  this  point  in  the  narrative  I have  tried  to  avoid  outright  labeling  of  these  prints 

as  either  essays  or  proofs  of  a specific  kind.  I personally  do  not  agree  with  the  para- 

meters  of  the  Brazer  definition ; in  this  case  the  differences  from  the  final  design  or 

the  design  of  the  “conventional’’  proof  are  incidental  to  the  approved  die.  The  differences 
are  on  the  dies  as  they  exist  in  official  government  archives.  Therefore,  these  prints  are 
proofs,  trial  color  proofs  with  the  exception  of  one  five-cent  in  the  accepted  color,  or  very 
close  to  it. 

Now  the  question  is  — die  or  plate  proof?  I personally  believe  they  are  die  proofs  on 
India  from  uncleared  dies  because  of  the  size  of  the  surround  on  the  5c  blue  (2. 5-3. 5 mm.). 
Its  margin  is  much  too  large  to  have  come  from  a sheet  of  plate  proofs.  True,  most  of  the 
other  proofs  in  the  group  have  been  trimmed  quite  closely,  almost  eliminating  the  extraneous 
lines  from  view  by  the  unaided  eye  but  visible  nevertheless  under  lOX  magnification.  By 
virtue  of  the  cohesiveness  of  the  lot  of  seven  impressions,  similarities  in  paper,  and  quality  of 
impression  (especially  noticeable  in  the  color  in  normally  colorless  numeral  areas),  I believe 
all  are  die  proofs,  potential  additions  to  the  listings  in  Scott’s  “Specialized.’’ 

In  evaluating  this  new  discovery,  for  context  one  is  sent  back  to  the  proof  listings  in 
Scott’s  “Specialized,’’  which  are  all  we  have  to  rely  on,  although  the  work  of  McCall  (1956) 
cited  in  the  reference  list  has  presented  possible  changes  in  Scott.  For  the  present,  Scott  lists 
a set  of  large  die  proofs  and  a set  of  small  (Roosevelt)  die  proofs  for  PR4  (white  border  5c), 
PR2  and  PR3  (colored  border  10c  and  25c).  For  PR5-7,  the  1875  Continental  reprints,  Scott 
lists  a set  of  1915  Pan-Pacific  die  proofs  only.  That  is  all  — no  die  proof  of  PRl,  the  colored 
or  uncleared  border  5c,  is  listed — yet.  But  the  5c  described  herein  should  qualify  as  PRIPI. 
In  the  trial  color  section,  the  only  die  proofs  are  listed  as  so-called  “small  die’’  (undefined  as 
to  origin)  PR3TC,  the  25c  in  ochre  and  brick  red.  None  of  the  six  trial  color  die  proofs  de- 
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scribed  herein  is  listed  as  any  kind  of  trial  color  die  proof  as  yet,  although  the  ochre  may  be 
similar  to  what  I have  termed  deep  yellow. 

Another  question  arises  in  the  light  of  the  new  discovery.  How  were  the  previously 
known  and  listed  die  proofs  made  so  that  the  extraneous  surround  lines  did  not  show?  Either 
the  prints  were  trimmed  extremely  close  or  they  were  printed  through  a mat.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worth  noting  that  Thatcher  (1984),  in  describing  the  Roosevelt  albums  in  Journal 
161,  noted  that  the  three  proofs  on  page  14  of  the  albums  “are  trimmed  very  close  to  the 
design  and  have  almost  no  margin.” 

An  Annotated  Check  List 

Having  sketched  in  the  historical  background  of  these  die  proofs,  I shall  now  present  a 
detailed,  technical  description  of  them  which  should  be  consulted  when  viewing  the  enlarged 
photographs.  Figures  3 to  9 are  2X  enlargments  but  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  measure- 
ments given  in  the  text  for  exact  sizes,  since  the  photographic  and  printing  processes  used  in 
the  magazine  production  caused  some  variation  in  the  size  of  the  illustrations. 

5c  dark  dull  blue — possible  PRIPI 

Shows  a significant  portion  of,  if  not  the  complete,  attempt  at  clearing  borders  by  means  of  a 
ruling  machine  point  through  a wax  ground  and  subsequent  etching.  The  lines  are  too  straight  and 
parallel  to  each  other  to  have  been  done  by  hand,  yet  they  end  at  differing  distances  in  a number  of 
instances,  if  not  all.  There  is  also  a short  line  at  the  bottom  for  this  die.  Specifically: 

There  are  six  horizontal  clearing  lines  or  cuts  across  the  top,  ending  in  four  hand-cut  extensions  at 
the  right  end.  Across  the  bottom  there  are  also  six  horizontal  lines,  plus  a partial  seventh  at  the  right 
end.  At  the  left  end  these  bottom  clearing  lines  extend  beyond  the  vertical  clearing  lines.  There  are  six 
vertical  lines  at  the  left  side,  and  six  vertical  lines  at  the  right  side.  At  the  right  side  the  lines  at  top  have 
been  extended  a bit  raggedly  by  handcutting,  with  the  two  inner  clearing  lines  probably  ruled  all  the 
way,  but  these  were  then  overridden  by  a manual  cut.  There  are  also  breaks  in  the  ruling  of  the  two 
outer  lines  towards  the  bottom. 

Embossing  shows  strongly  for  the  two  numeral  5’s,  “U.S.  POSTAGE”  and  “FIVE  CENTS.” 
These  are  the  largest  colorless  areas.  All  other  white  lines,  however,  are  also  embossed.  Secondary  inner 
“white”  outlines  show  in  the  two  numerals  and  “FIVE  CENTS”  but  not  in  “U.S.  POSTAGE”  or  else- 
where. The  impression  pressure  was  so  great  with  the  use  of  the  thin  paper  that  smudges  of  color  were 
picked  up  from  the  interiors  of  the  larger  colorless  areas. 

Overall  size  of  design  (measured  inside  of  the  clearing  lines) : 

2.035"  horiz.  x 3.755"  vert. 

51.75mm.  horiz.  x 95.5mm.  vert. 

(The  horizontal  measurement  as  taken  across  “POSTAGE”  is  a bit  wider  at  2.04".  See  “Supple- 
mentary Notes”  below.) 

Paper  is  relatively  thin,  with  the  fibers  well  mixed  and  thickness  of  ca.  0.0025 " (rounded  off  aver- 
age of  five  measures  to  nearest  ten-thousandth). 

5c  bright  red — possible  PR  1 TCI 

This  proof  is  large  enough  to  show  clearly  the  full  design  plus  all  the  clearing  lines  as  on  the  5c  blue 
around  the  outside.  The  embossing,  while  strong,  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  that  on  the  5c  blue. 

Overall  size  of  design : 

2.04"  horiz.  x 3.75"  vert. 

51.75mm.  horiz.  x 95.25mm.  vert. 

(At  the  bulge  across  “POSTAGE”  the  horizontal  measure  is  2.045".) 
lOc  brown — possible  PR2TC1 

The  print  is  dragged  or  pulled  a bit  at  the  left  and  right  sides.  The  outside  margins  are  cut  close  by 
scissors  so  that  the  number  of  outside  clearing  lines  is  in  doubt.  At  most  there  are  six  lines  at  left,  four 
at  top  four  at  right,  and  four  at  bottom.  Like  the  5c  prints,  this  shows  strong  embossing,  with 
secondary  colorless  outlines  inside  the  numerals  “10”  and  “TEN  CENTS”  but  not  elsewhere.  Ink 
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Fig.  3.  5c  dark  dull  blue  die  proof. 


Fig.  4.  5c  bright  red  trial  color  die  proof. 
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Fig.  5.  10c  brown  trial  color  die  proof 
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Fig.  6.  10c  dull  red  trial  color  die  proof 
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smudging  pickups  are  even  greater  than  on  the  5c  blue.  Paper  thickness  is  0.0026"  as  a rounded  average 
of  five  measures. 

Overall  size  of  design : 

2.035 "x  3.745". 

51.75mm.  horiz.  x 95.25mm.  vert. 

2.04"  across  “POSTAGE”. 

10c  dull  red — possible  PR2TC1 

This  print,  showing  a slight  drag  at  the  right  side  which  makes  counting  the  lines  difficult,  is  also 
cut  close  by  scissors  so  that  it  appears  that  there  are  four  clearing  lines  at  left,  none  at  top,  six  (or 
seven?)  at  right,  and  four  at  bottom.  This  print  shows  a weaker  impression  than  the  10c  brown,  and 
was  folded  horizontally  across  the  center.  Paper  thickness  is  0.(X)25"  as  a rounded  average  of 
five  measures. 

Overall  size  of  design : 

2.04"  horiz.  x 3.795"  vert. 

52mm.  horiz.  x 96.5mm.  vert. 

2.045 "across  “POSTAGE”. 

10c  blue — possible  PR2TC1 

The  impression  is  of  comparable  strength  to  that  of  the  10c  brown.  It  is  also  cut  close  so  that  there 
appear  to  be  six  clearing  lines  at  left,  four  at  top,  three  at  right,  and  five  at  bottom.  Paper  thickness  is 
0.0024",  average  of  five  measures. 

Overall  size  of  design : 

There  is  a range  of  width  measurements.  From  bottom  to  top  they  range  from  2.02"  on  up  to 
2.035"  (2.04"  across  “POSTAGE”);  expressed  in  millimeters  they  are  from  51.25  to  51.75.  Vertical 
measurements  are  3.745"  or  95.25mm. 


Fig.  7.  10c  blue  trial  color  die  proof. 


25c  dark  yellow — possible  PR3TC1 

The  embossing  is  not  as  strong  as  on  the  5c  and  10c  specimens  but  is  still  strong  enough  to  pick  up 
smudging  in  the  large  colorless  areas  as  before.  This  also  may  have  the  secondary  inner  colorless  out- 
lines for  the  25’s  and  “TWENTY  FIVE  CENTS”  but  they  are  not  clearly  shown.  On  this  print  there  is 
a little  edge  drag  to  the  left  and  some  blue  setoff  on  the  back.  It  has  been  folded  horizontally  inward 
across  the  center.  Paper  thickness  is  0.(X)25",  average  of  five  measures. 

This  print  is  cut  closely,  with  five  clearing  lines  visible  at  left,  three  at  top  (barely),  six  on  right 
(barely)  and  six  (or  seven?)  at  bottom. 

This  print  is  the  only  one  in  the  group  on  which  the  printer’s  name  “NATIONAL  BANK  NOTE 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK”  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is,  however,  plainly  visible  under  lOX 
magnification.  The  yellow  ink  almost  filled  in  the  normally  colorless  lettering. 

2.04"  and  2.045 " horiz.  x 3.81 " vert. 

51.75mm.  horiz.  x 96.75mm.  vert. 

2.05 "across  “POSTAGE”. 

25c  brown — possible  PR3TC1 

This  is  a more  strongly  embossed  print  than  the  yellow.  Cut  closely,  it  shows  three  clearing  lines  on 
left,  four  at  top  (barely),  five  at  right  with  a slight  trace  of  a sixth,  and  six  at  bottom.  Paper  thickness  is 
0.(X)25 ",  average  of  five  measures. 

Overall  design  size: 

2.05 " horiz.  x 3.775 " vert. 

51.75mm.  horiz.  x 96mm.  vert. 

2.045 "across  “POSTAGE”. 
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Fig.  8.  25c  dark  yellow  trial  color  die  proof. 


Fig.  9.  25c  brown  trial  color  die  proof. 
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Fig.  10.  Detail  (5X)  of  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  5c  dark  blue  die 
proof  plainly  showing  the  horizontal  and  vertical  clearing 
lines,  with  the  vertical  lines  overrunning  the  horizontal. 
Dark  outer  areas  are  those  of  the  proof  itself,  not  merely 
the  photographic  paper. 


Supplementary  Notes  on  Paper  and  Size 

The  paper,  which  most  closely  resembles  India  paper,  and  is  different  from  that  of  all 
other  known  proofs  of  this  series  of  stamps,  is  relatively  thin  with  no  apparent  mesh  or 
grain.  It  probably  was  dampened  when  the  prints  were  made.  The  variations  in  design  meas- 
urements are  probably  attributable  to  the  dampening  as  well  as  to  a stretching  caused  by  the 
horizontal  fold  on  the  10c  dull  red  and  25c  dark  yellow.  The  width  difference  across  the 
word  “POSTAGE”  may  also  come  from  stretching,  this  time  differentially  in  making  prints 
across  these  large  letters.  The  variations  are  not  truly  significant  but  do  raise  the  question  as 
to  where  one  should  measure  such  large  stamps. 
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Fig.  11.  Detail  (5X)  of  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  5c  dark  dull 
blue  die  proof  plainly  showing  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
clearing  lines  plus  breaks  in  the  outer  vertical  lines  as  they 
approach  the  bottom  of  the  design.  Dark  outer  areas  are 
those  of  the  proof  itself,  not  merely  the  photographic 
paper. 


progress  until  George  Brett  uncovered  the  actual  dies  in  official  archives  in  Washington, 
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who  may  own  other  examples  of  these  uncleared  proofs  to  contact  me  so  we  can  report  their 
existence  and  perhaps  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge. 
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Further  Developments  on  the  Commercialization  of 

Tuvalu  Progressive  Proofs 

As  reported  in  Journal  No.  166,  the  Central  Pacific  island  nation  of  Tuvalu  added  a 
new  “gimmick”  to  its  highly  promotional  “leaders  of  the  world”  series  of  stamps  with  an 
early  1985  offering  of  “a  strictly  limited  number  of  progressive  proofs”  of  the  December 
1984  automobile  “leaders”  set.  Britain’s  Philatelic  Traders’  Society  issued  a statement  on 
May  8,  1985  on  this  offering  as  reported  in  The  Philatelic  Exporter,  June  1985  issue}: 

“The  Philatelic  Traders’  Society  deplores  the  decision  of  the  Postal  Administration  of 
Tuvalu  and  other  territories  to  sell  so-called  progressive  proofs.  These  are  imperforate  pairs 
of  unfinished  stamps  in  individual  colors.  The  first  being  blue,  then  red  (or  magenta);  the 
two  colors  are  then  run  together.  This  is  followed  by  yellow,  a combination  of  blue,  red  and 
yellow,  then  black  alone.  Finally,  all  four  colors  are  printed  together.  Usually  thesd  proofs 
are  for  the  technical  use  of  the  printer  and  not  specifically  produced  for  public  sale. 

“The  Philatelic  Traders’  Society  wishes  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  in  their  opinion 
the  sale  of  these  items  belittles  the  standing  of  the  issuing  countries  and  represents  a serious 
break  with  normal  stamp  issuing  practices. 

“It  has  not  been,  and  will  never  be,  the  policy  of  the  Philatelic  Traders’  Society  to 
dictate  what  a person  should  collect  nor  what  a dealer  should  sell,  but  the  distribution  of 
‘manufactured’  products  of  this  nature  deserves  the  strongest  condemnation.” 

The  fad  for  progressive  proofs  is  spreading,  nonetheless.  The  April  1985  issues  of  Gib- 
bons Stamp  Monthly  and  Stamps  & Foreign  Stamps,  both  British  publications,  carried  full 
page  advertisements  under  the  banner  headline  “Important  Notice”: 

“The  Crown  Colony  of  Montserrat,  the  Government  of  St.  Lucia  and  the  Government 
of  St.  Vincent  announce  that  a limited  number  of  official  Security  Printers  Progressive 
Proofs  will  be  offered  for  sale.  Each  Progressive  Proof  will  be  accompanied  by  a Certificate 
of  Authenticity.  Allocation  for  each  issue  strictly  one  per  customer.” 

Interested  buyers  are  referred  to  Philatelists,  Ltd.,  The  Stamp  Centre,  Southern  Rd., 
City  Park,  Southampton,  the  UK  agents. 
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If  you  have  proofs  or  essays  for  sale  or  for 
private  placement,  we  are  interested  in  either 
aspect.  All  inquiries  of  course  shall  be  kept  in 
the  strictest  confidence. 


P O.  Box  7756  Greenwich,  CT  06836 


-ffa  my  %Warnv- 


(203)  662  0422 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
acquisition  of  the  only  complete  set  of 
the  1915  P2a  proofs  known,  other 
than  the  set  on  display  at  the 
Smithsonian. 


This  set  shall  be  offered  to  collectors 
as  individual  groups  i.e.  1847’s, 
186rs,  banknotes,  postage  dues,  etc. 


The  history  of  this  set  is  well 
documented  in  the  Congress  Book  of 
1956  in  an  article  by  Frank  J.  McCall 
and  again  in  the  1869  PRA  Register 
of  1976  in  an  article  by  JCM  Cryer. 


Prices  for  individual 
sets  will  be  furnished 
upon  request. 
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THE  PHILIP  SIL  VER  U.S.  AIRMAIL  COLLECTION 

AT  A UCTION  NO V.  2,  1985 


CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

CALI  TOLL  FREE  1 -800-645-3840 


PRICES  REALIZED  FREE  TO  ALL  BIDDERS. 
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THE  PHILIP  SIL  VER  U.S.  AIRMAIL  COLLECTION 

AT  AUCTION  NOV.  2,  1985 
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Foote’s  Detector 

A Transcription  of  Its  Text  and 
Reproduction  of  Its  Illustrations 

For  Syngraphists  and  Philatelists 


Editor*s  Note:  One  of  the  rarer  and  seldom  seen  counterfeit  detectors,  not  listed  by 
Dillistin*,  is  that  published  in  1850  by  H.C.  Foote.  Through  the  courtesy  of  John  and 
Nancy  Wilson  of  Milwaukee,  we  are  able  to  reproduce  it  here.  The  contents  are  worth 
careful  reading;  the  author’s  discourse  on  the  work  of  the  geometric  lathe,  ruling 
engine,  and  medallion  pentograph  is  one  of  the  best  explanations  of  mechanical 
engraving  available  to  the  student  of  the  intaglio  process,  be  that  a philatelist  or  a syn- 
graphist.  The  comments  on  methods  of  altering  notes  and  piecing  together  counterfeits 
are  also  illuminating. 


* Bank  Note  Reporters  and  Counterfeit  Detectors  1826-1866,  by  Wm.  H.  Dillistin,  1949, 
American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Heretofore  the  best  of  judges  of  money  have  had  nothing  as  a guide  in  judging  at  sight,  but 
experience  in  handling  money,  a familiarity  with  the  notes  of  a few  particular  Banks,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  a note.  They  become  familiar  with  a certain  (to  them)  undefined  perfect  appearance, 
generally  possessed  by  genuine  notes,  and  any  apparent  want  of  which,  creates  suspicion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  a note;  but  the  first  impression  they  affirm  is  the  best,  as  sometimes  upon  continued 
examination,  the  judgment,  having  no  particular  guide,  wavers,  gets  confused,  and  is  often  at  fault. 
Now  this  uncertainty  may  be  entirely  obviated,  and  the  detection  of  counterfeits  at  sight,  reduced  to  a 
perfect  science  or  mathematical  certainty,  and  this  great  desideratum  is  held  to  be  perfectly  attained  in 
the  rules  here  presented,  when  combined  with  a little  practice  in  handling  money. 

All  genuine  Bank  Notes  in  the  United  States  are  engraved  upon  one  uniform  principle,  by  regular 
Bank  Note  Engraving  Companies.  A company  consists  of  ten  to  twenty  first  class  artists,  each  perfect 
in  his  own  department;  there  is  required  a heavy  capital  to  be  invested,  and  the  use  of  perfect,  costly 
and  inimitable  machinery.  Since  the  invention  of  the  Geometric  Lathe,  Ruling  Engine,  and  Medallion 
Ruling,  and  the  invention  of  Transferring  engravings  by  Perkins,  it  has  been  rendered  entirely  out  of 
the  question — in  fact,  a physical  impossibility  for  any  genuine  note  to  be  perfectly  imitated.  Counter- 
feiters cannot  procure  all  the  machinery,  and  even  supposing  they  could,  it  would  be  against  their 
own  interest  to  invest  $50,000  to  $100,000  in  an  illegitimate  business,  to  run  the  hazardous  risk  of 
seizure  and  confiscation.  It  would  be  more  to  their  interest  to  invest  that  amount  in  any  honest  busi- 
ness. They  therefore  attempt  to  imitate  the  several  kinds  of  inimitable  engine  work,  by  hand,  and  the 
imitations  thus  produced  vary  in  character  from  miserably  poor  to  tolerable,  and  sometimes 
exceedingly  close  imitations,  deceiving  the  best  judges  who  do  not  understand  the  principle,  but 
detected  at  a glance  by  any  one  understanding  it,  as  is  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  following 
pages.  Sometimes  they  get  hold  of  one  or  more  worn  out  stolen  genuine  dies,  and  use  them  in  their 
issues,  and  so  far  their  work  will  be  genuine,  but  there  is  always  enough  else  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  work  to  indicate  a counterfeit  note. 
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The  simple  cover  of  the  book 


The  following  items  quoted  from  Newspapers  (June,  1850.)  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
diffusion  of  some  system  of  infallible  detection  at  sight. 

■r  “The  Western  States  it  is  said  are  flooded  with  $2  bills  of  the  State  Bank  Indiana.”  — T/mes. 


“The  Boston  Traveler  of  Wednesday,  (June  5th,)  says,  it  is  not  supposed  that  counterfeit 
money  is  manufactured  in  this  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  of  this  description  which  has  for 
years  flooded  the  country  comes  from  Canada,  where  from  various  causes,  its  manufacturers  have 
been  left  comparatively  undisturbed,  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  business.  * * * 

* * * It  is  not  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  traders  in  our  city  are  cheated  out  of 

at  least  $50,(XX)  annually,  by  means  of  counterfeit  money.” 


Now  in  New-York  city  which  is  four  times  larger  than  Boston,  this  system  has  been  pretty 
generally  diffused  among  the  merchants  for  nine  months  past,  and  it  may  be  safely  pred.cted  that  for 
fhe  year  1850  there  will  not  be  one-tenth,  or  even  a twentieth  of  the  above  sum  lost  here  by  counter- 
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UNIVERSAL  COUNTERFEIT 


AND 


ALTERED  BANK  NOTE  DETECTOR, 

AT  SIGHT, 

A system  of  Infallible  Detection  at  sight,  applicable  to  all  Banks  in  the 
United  States,  now  in  circulation,  or  hereafter  issned. 

COMPLETE  IN  SEVEN  RULES, 

WITH 

THIRTEEN  DIAGRAMS  AND  SEVENTEEN  ILLUSTRATIONS 

OlV  S TE  i:  li, 

FOR  SELF  INSTRUCTION. 


ARRANGED  AND  IMPROVED  BY  H,  C.  FOOTE,. 

NEW-YORK. 


SECOND  EDITION.  THIRD  TflOUSlND. 


WctosVocfe : 

OLIVER  & BROTHER,  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 
SO  NitssAu-Street,  corner  of  Fulton. 

i 860; 


Title  page  of  the  book 
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feits.  Men  who  handle  any  money  should  not  refuse  to  expend  the  trifling  sum  to  learn  this  system, 
they  should  reflect  that  besides  it  being  against  their  own  interests  to  remain  ignorant  of  it,  their 
neglect  to  learn  it,  is  just  so  much  encouragement  to  counterfeiters,  because  the  less  this  system  is 
spread,  the  greater  the  chance  for  counterfeit  money  to  circulate  and  defraud  the  public;  therefore 
every  honest  man  should  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  the  system,  and 
thereby  assist  to  drive  all  spurious  money  out  of  circulation.  The  different  periodical  Bank  Note  Lists 
are  perhaps  excellent  guides,  diS  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  go  far  enough.  They  assist 
too  often  after  the  mischief  is  done.  In  hundreds  of  cases  their  description  of  counterfeits  is  neces- 
sarily vague  and  uncertain,  especially  where  the  counterfeit  is  a fac  simile  of  the  genuine;  they  never 
make  a man  a good  judge  of  money  at  sight.  But  the  greatest  trouble  is  that  new  counterfeits  it  is 
said  are  generally  “rushed”  upon  the  community  preconcertedly,  from  different  points  at  once,  and 
the  greatest  mischief  is  often  done  before  they  have  time  to  get  the  description  in  the  List.  Now  this 
system  will  enable  the  poorest  judge  to  detect  any  counterfeit,  new  or  old,  at  sight.  It  is  arranged 
systematically  into  seven  rules,  simple  and  comprehensive  at  a glance  of  the  eye.  For  self  instruction  a 
magnifying  glass  will  be  of  great  assistance  at  first  in  learning  the  principle,  and  afterwards  the  naked 
eye  will  be  sufficient  to  detect,  but  it  is  advisable  to  always  have  a glass  on  hand.  Also,  a few 
specimens  of  bills,  good  and  bad,  to  compare  and  examine  at  first  is  necessary  to  make  the  theory 
practical.  The  following  is  the  list  of 


RULES: 


} 

•phn 


Infallible  when  imitated. 


Rule  1.  Geometric  Lathe, 

2.  Ruling  Engine, 

3.  Medallions, 

4.  Vignettes  — viz:  Stip^ing,  Eyes,  Hair,  Drapery,  Limbs,  Scenery,  &c. 

5.  Lettering  and  Engravers’  names. 

6.  Signatures  and  filling  up. 

7.  Paper,  printing  and  general  appearance. 

Alterations  from  Broken  Banks  — The  Magic  Three. 

Altered  Denominations — 1st,  2d,  5th  and  7th  Rules. 


It  is  believed,  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  above  combination  of  rules  is  arranged  in  the 
most  judicious  and  effective  order,  and  the  best  adapted  for  practical  use  in  detecting  at  sight  that 
could  be  devised.  It  is  in  fact  nearly  the  order  in  which  a genuine  plate  is  originally  got  up.  First  the 
“Geometric  Lathe”  dies,  “Medallions,”  and  “Vignettes”  are  transferred,  then  the  “Lettering”  and 
“Ruling  Engine”  work,  next  the  “Paper  and  Printing,”  “Signatures  and  filling  up,”  and  lastly  after 
all  is  finished  — the  “General  appearance”  of  the  whole. 


RULES. 


RULE  I. 

THE  GEOMETRIC  LATHE. 

(Infallible  when  imitated.) 

The  “Geometric  Lathe’’  is  a very  perfect  and  costly  Engraving  Engine,  which  pro- 
duces very  fine  and  beautiful  ornamental  patterns  of  geometric  circles  of  such  complica- 
tion, uniformity,  and  exquisite  perfection,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  imitated  in  any 
manner  It  engraves  or  turns  the  circular  or  oval  patterns  on  the  dies,  on  which  the  figures 
representing  the  denomination  of  the  note  are  placed.  A sketch  of  this  engine  is  quoted 

Uom  ^^Nicholson's  Operative  Mechanic.''  , u u, 

“One  of  the  most  important  securities  to  the  paper  currency  of  nearly  the  whole 
commercial  world  at  the  present  time,  arises  from  the  invention  of  transferring  engravings. 
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and  the  work  produced  by  the  Geometric  Lathe,  invented  by  Mr.  Asa  Spencer,  while  a 
resident  of  New  London,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  application  of  this  Lathe-work 
for  the  security  of  Bank  Notes  was  first  made  by  Messrs.  Fairman,  Draper  & Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1816,  and  from  its  great  beauty  and  difficulty  of  imitation,  Mr.  Spencer 
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was  induced  to  repair  to  England  in  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  paper  currency 
of  that  country.  As  had  been  expected,  this  work  was  put  to  the  severest  test  which  the 
combined  talent  of  its  great  metropolis  could  invent,  and  having  passed  this  trial  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner,  it  was  subsequently  adopted  very  generally  by  the  Banks  and  Bankers 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Geometric  Lathe  differs  materially  from  any  other  turning  engine  hitherto 
invented.  The  only  one  which  has  any  similarity  in  the  work  produced,  is  the  “Rose 
Engine,’’  but  that  is  only  capable  of  copying  patterns  previously  made  upon  guides,  while 
the  Geometric  Lathe  forms  its  own  patterns,  which  are  all  originals,  and  as  various  and 
unlimited  as  the  ‘Kaleidescope.’  ******************* 

The  impossibility  of  successfully  imitating  this  work  by  any  process  of  hand  work 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  combined  talent  of  counterfeiters,  will  not  be  doubted  when 
the  severe  test  to  which  it  has  been  submitted  is  recollected,  and  even  supposing  any 
combination  of  counterfeiters  to  be  in  possession  of  the  different  machines  and 
appendages  necessary  to  effect  their  object,  they  would  soon  find  that  the  time  which 
would  be  required  to  learn  the  use  of  these  implements  in  secret,  could  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  any  honest  occupation.’’ 

The  patterns  produced  by  the  Geometric  Lathe  are  concentric — eccentric  or  geometric 
circles  radiating  from  a common  centre,  and  beautifully  interwoven  into  each  other, 
forming  a perfectly  regular  and  uniform  ‘fancy’  pattern,  so  exactly  true  and  uniform  in  its 
radiations,  that  there  never  is  the  slightest  possible  irregularity  or  imperfection.  It  is 
because  the  patterns  are  of  such  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
extremely  fine  and  complicated,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  it  by  hand  or  by  any 
process  whatever.  The  Geometric  Lathe  does  not  engrave  the  patterns  immediately  upon 
the  plate  itself,  but  the  pattern  is  transferred  to  the  plate  from  roller  dies  or  cylinders 
generally  in  two  places,  as  a majority  of  bills  contain  two  dies  alike,  sometimes  four,  one 
in  each  corner.  Being  single  transferred,  the  patterns  are  reversed,  and  are  then  white 
circles  or  lines  upon  a black  ground.  Of  course  whenever  there  are  two  or  four  dies  that 
pretend  to  be  alike  in  a genuine  bill,  they  will  all  be  exactly  alike,  being  all  transferred 
from  the  same  one  die.  See  the  two  transfers  of  the  die  in  the  steel  plate  containing  the 
figure  ‘3.’  In  imitations  of  Lathe-work  in  counterfeit  bills  there  will  be  a failure  in  two 
ways,  first  in  imitating  regularity  of  the  pattern,  which  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  hand, 
and  also  it  is  cut  directly  on  the  plate  instead  of  transferring,  so  that  what  in  the  genuine  is 
black  spaces  is  engraved  black  in  the  counterfeits,  leaving  white  spaces  and  black  dots 
resembling  cobble-stones,  the  white  spaces  between  which  made  to  resemble  white  lines, 
while  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  only  irregular  black  dots  and  scratches  instead  of  white 
lines  or  geometric  circles.  Secondly,  a failure  in  getting  two  dies  exactly  alike  in  the  same 
bill,  that  is  where  they  pretend  to  be  alike.  If  done  by  hand  there  cannot  be  two  fine  and 
complicated  patterns  made  exactly  alike,  but  in  the  genuine  where  the  pattern  on  one  die 
or  cylinder  is  rolled  or  transferred  in  two  or  more  places,  they  will  all  of  course  be  exactly 
alike.  This  same  work  is  to  be  seen  on  the  backs  of  Watches,  called  “Engine  Turning.’’ 

Diagrams  A,  B,  C and  D,  represent  the  appearance  of  various  imitations  of  Geometric 
Lathe  work  when  magnified  with  a powerful  glass.  There  is  generally  a studied  effort  to 
represent  white  intersecting  curved  lines  or  Geometric  Circles  on  a black  ground,  in  fact 
trying  to  imitate  Transferring;  but  there  will  always  be  found  as  in  the  above  diagrams, 
nothing  but  confused  black  dots  and  semi-circular  scratches,  arranged  so  as  to  give  it  the 
same  'general  appearance'  as  the  genuine  when  held  a little  distance  off.  Sometimes  there 
is  no  effort  made  to  imitate  the  white  lines,  and  there  will  be  seen  nothing  but  confused 
black  dots  and  irregular  black  curved  lines,  mixed  up  together.  Diagram  E represents  a 
magnified  oblong  die,  of  alternating  waved  ruling  or  eccentric  parallels  transferred.  See  the 
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Magnified  10  to  12  times 


C 


D 


Magnified  20  to  30  times 


E 


F 


Magnified  10  to  15  times 


two  dies  containing  the  figure  ‘20’  in  the  steel  plate  illustration.  This  work  is  done  by  the 
Ruling  Engine  and  not  by  the  Geometric  Lathe,  but  as  the  work  is  very  similar,  and  imita- 
tions of  it  fail  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  it  is  classed  under  the  same  rule.  Diagram  F is  a 
representation  of  a magnified  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  this  work  by  hand,  and  confused 
black  dots  on  a white  ground  instead  of  true  interwoven  while  lines  of  the  genuine  on  a 
black  ground. 


(To  be  continued) 
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The  Pirates  Stamps  of  Grenada 
and  Their  Production 


by  ROBSON  LOWE 


ON  February  2,  1970,  Grenada  issued  a set  of  four  denominations  commemorating 
four  pirates  (Scott  Nos.  345-348).  They  were  designed  by  K.  Plowitz  and  printed  by 

Bradbury,  Wilkinson.  On  the  15c  is  shown  the  famous  “Blackbeard”  or  Edward 

Teach,  whose  name  was  probably  Thatch.  He  was  born  in  Bristol  and  after  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  when  he  had  been  a privateer,  he  turned  pirate.  He  was  a grotesque  brute 
who  was  noted  for  his  peculiar  beard  of  six  strands  which  were  tied  with  ribbon,  but  on  the 
postage  stamp  this  does  not  appear.  He  wintered  in  North  Carolina  where  he  was  trapped  by  a 
naval  ship  commanded  by  a Lieutenant  Maynard  and  shot  and  killed  on  November  22,  1718. 

On  the  other  values  there  are  other  pirates:  on  the  25c,  Anne  Bonney;  on  the  50c,  Jean 
Lafitte;  and  on  the  $1,  Mary  Read.  These  romantic  looking  characters  are  unknown  to  me 
but  if  they  were  pirates,  surely  they  were  criminzils.  If  they  were  criminals,  then  their  appear- 
ance surely  is  a distinction  shared  by  no  other  issue  of  postage  stamps.  Wrong — Turks  and 
Caicos  celebrated  their  pirates  in  1971,  so  possibly  the  Caribbean  approach  is  different 
from  ours! 

The  production  of  the  set  is  not  without  interest.  The  Queen’s  head  was  chosen  from  a 
plate  on  which  three  portraits  of  the  Queen  had  been  struck.  These  were  numbered  4 and  5, 
and  the  third  was  a reversed  die  which  is  scratched  through  but  had  been  originally  num- 
bered 2.  (See  Fig.  1.)  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  two  dies  4 and  5 which,  although 
engraved,  show  a screen-like  effect.  For  the  actual  stamp  a new  die  was  engraved  without  the 
screening  effect,  and  there  is  noticeably  more  light  in  the  hair  and  more  shading  on  the  face. 


Color  pulls  were  made  of  the  essay  head  in  yellow-brown,  light  red-brown,  pinkish- 
brown,  reddish-purple,  greyish-violet,  violet  and  powder-blue.  Doubtless  these  heads  were 

also  used  for  producing  other  stamps. 

As  far  as  the  actual  designs  were  concerned,  the  backgrounds  were  first  produced  by 
letterpress.  There  are  large  proofs  that  show  that  the  background  for  the  15c  and  the  $1 
came  on  one  piece  of  metal  and  it  is  quite  possible,  but  there  is  no  proof,  that  the  back- 
grounds of  the  25  and  50  cents  were  on  another  piece  of  metal. 
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Figure  3. 


Figure  4. 


The  die  proof  of  the  15c  background  was  in  yellow-bistre  and  in  olive-bistre  (Fig.  2).  In 
the  next  stage  the  olive-bistre  die  proof  was  overprinted  by  thermograph  with  the  figure  of 
Edward  Teach,  which  was  much  more  crude  than  the  issued  design,  with  notable  differences 
in  the  shading  of  the  coat  and  legs  (Fig.  3). 

At  the  first  stage  of  the  issued  design,  the  numerals  were  unshaded,  the  Queen’s  head 
had  insufficient  neck,  and  Blackbeard’s  shirt  was  white.  At  this  stage  the  die  proof  was  in 
deep  blue  (Fig.  4).  The  next  stage  showed  the  Queen’s  head  with  the  neck  the  correct  length, 
the  numerals  solid,  and  the  pirate’s  shirt  shaded.  This  proof  was  in  dark  blue  on  which  there 
are  a number  of  notations,  indicating  the  numerals  were  not  satisfactory  (Fig.  5).  The  final 
die  proof  in  black  showed  more  contrasted  shading,  but  the  only  real  difference  noticed  is 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  letter  “C”  following  the  numerals  (Fig.  6). 

The  25c  showed  the  portrait  of  the  mythical  Anne  Bonney.  There  was  a die  proof  of  the 
background  produced  by  letterpress  in  light  brown  with  the  mountain  in  the  back  produced 
in  a shade  of  deep  green  (Fig.  7).  The  figure  was  overprinted  by  thermograph  and,  as  will  be 
seen  in  comparison  with  the  issued  design,  her  trousers  were  white  in  the  first  essay  and 
colored  in  the  issued  design.  She  was  also  wearing  a sword  belt  which  was  white  in  the  essay 
and  colored  in  the  issued  design.  In  this  essay  stage  the  figure  was  in  maroon.  The  next  stage 
was  totally  engraved  and  had  the  design  complete,  the  numerals  of  the  value  and  the  letter 
“C”  being  unshaded.  In  this  stage  the  proof  was  brown  (Fig.  8). 

In  the  completed  stage,  when  the  name  of  the  colony  had  been  added  below  the  design, 
the  proofs  exist  in  a variety  of  colors  including  brown  and  blackish-brown  to  sepia.  One  of 
the  latter  had  been  marked  that  the  flag  on  the  yawl  was  to  be  unshaded  (Fig.  9).  In  the 
finished  die  proof  the  flag  was  unshaded  and  in  this  stage  it  was  only  seen  in  green  (Fig.  10). 

The  50c  showed  a portrait  of  Jean  Lafitte,  obviously,  by  names  and  look,  a Frenchman. 
The  neatness  of  his  apparel  in  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Teach  is  noticeable.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  background  the  color  was  greyish-brown  and  typographed  (Fig.  11).  With 
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Figure  5. 


Figure  6. 


Figure  7. 


Figure  8. 


Lafitte  added  by  thermograph,  the  figure  was  in  blue  on  the  greyish  brown  background  and 
in  reddish-purple  on  the  brownish  orange  background  (Fig.  12). 

The  first  stage  of  the  engraved  die  was  printed  in  reddish-purple;  the  Queen’s  neck  was 
too  short,  and  the  figures  of  the  numerals  were  not  solid  (Fig.  13).  At  this  stage,  the  top  of 
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Figure  10. 


Figure  11. 


Figure  12. 


Lafitte’s  knee-boots  show,  but  in  the  finished  design  the  inclusion  of  the  colony’s  name 
removed  all  trace  of  them.  In  the  next  stage  of  the  design  numerals  have  been  made  solid, 
the  Queen’s  neck  lengthened,  and  the  colony’s  name  added.  A comparison  between  the  two 
dies  shows  that  there  is  far  more  contrast  in  the  finished  effort  (Fig.  14). 

The  $1  shows  the  other  woman,  Mary  Read,  armed  with  a sword,  axe,  a pistol  and  a 
headache.  This  is  only  one  stage  with  the  typograph  background  and  no  figure  was  included 
(Fig.  15).  The  color  was  a yellowish-green  and  as  will  be  seen,  it  adjoins  the  15c  background. 
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Figure  13. 


Figure  14. 


Figure  15 
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Figure  16. 


Figure  17. 


The  first  stage  of  the  engraved  die  again  shows  the  Queen  with  the  short  neck  (it  rather 
looks  as  if  Mary’s  sword  has  been  responsible)  and  generally  the  design  was  much  more  flat 
than  it  was  when  once  completed  with  the  colony’s  name  (Fig.  16).  In  its  first  stage  it  comes 
in  a light  reddish -purple  (almost  lilac),  and  in  its  completed  stage  in  a deep-purple,  light 
violet,  dark  violet  and  carmine-lake  (Fig.  17).  The  dark  violet  proof  had  a manuscript 
endorsement  in  the  margin  “/5  1 overpowering  $ sign?"" 


Advertising  Brochure  for  Swedish  Stamps 
Emphasizes  Intaglio  Engraving 

The  new  Swedish  Stamp  Agency  in  North  America,  part  of  the  Unicover  group  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  has  distributed  a colorful  brochure  advertising  its  services  and  prod- 
ucts. Occupying  a full  page  is  a photograph  of  a stamp,  the  die  from  which  it  came,  and 
engraver’s  tools,  along  with  the  following  text  promoting  the  superior  qualities  of  intaglio 
steel  engraving: 

Now  you  can  build  a complete  collection  of  the  exquisite  stamps  of  Sweden  . . . meticulously  steel 
engraved  by  Czeslaw  Slania,  Zlatko  Jakus,  Martin  Morek  . . . and  a host  of  other  master  Swedish 
Engravers.  Most  stamps  will  be  exquisitely  steel  engraved.  These  talented  artists  first  hand-craft  a zinc 
outline  which  is  eight  times  the  size  of  the  new  stamp.  However,  for  the  intricate  interplay  of  lines  and 
points  — all  done  by  hand,  using  the  traditional  “burin”  and  magnifying  glass  — the  engraver  does  his 
cutting  on  a plate  that  is  the  actual  size  of  the  stamp.  The  stamp  may  have  up  to  30,000  lines  — up  to 
eight  distinct  lines  in  a millimeter  — resulting  in  the  incredible  detail  that  epitomizes  the  stamps  of 
Sweden.  While  other  countries  often  produce  stamps  by  the  quicker  processes  of  gravure  and  litho- 
graphy, resulting  in  far  less  detail  . . . Sweden  adheres  to  the  traditional  time-tested  method  of  steel 
engraving  for  most  issues,  to  assure  outstanding  detail  and  quality. 
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American  Bank  Note  Co.  Loses  USPS  Contract 

“American  Commemorative  Panels”  Now 
Produced  by  Jeffries  Banknote  Co. 

by  BARBARA  R.  MUELLER,  NLG 


The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  contracted  with  the  Jeffries  Banknote  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
to  produce  the  American  Commemorative  Panels,  beginning  with  the  first  four  re- 
leased in  1985,  nos.  237-240.  The  “panels”  are  SVz  x 11  pages  devoted  to  a new 
stamp  issue,  with  a block  of  four  of  the  stamps,  background  information  and  prints  of 
complementary  steel  engravings;  the  engravings,  of  course,  are  the  syngraphist’s  primary  in- 
terest, since  they  are  derived  from  the  printer’s  bank  note  history. 

USPS  thus  ends  the  involvement  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  which  had  produced 
the  series  since  its  inception  in  1972.  Correspondence  with  Dickey  B.  Rustin,  acting  general 
manager  of  the  Philatelic  Marketing  Division  of  USPS,  elicited  the  following  statement 
dated  April  29,  1985: 

“The  contract  with  American  Bank  Note  Company  to  produce  these  panels  expired  in 
1984,  and  the  contract  to  produce  the  1985  panels  was  awarded  to  Jeffries  Banknote 
Company  on  a competitive  bid  basis.  Both  companies  responded  to  our  invitation  to  bid  on 
the  1985  contract,  and  both  were  judged  to  be  capable  of  producing  a product  meeting  our 
specifications — including  the  use  of  intaglio  printed  vignettes.  Jeffries  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract because  their  bid  price  was  lower  than  the  American  Bank  Note’s  bid.  The  printing  of 
the  intaglio  vignettes  is  done  on  the  contractor’s  premises  with  the  same  printing  equipment 
used  for  the  printing  of  other  security  items.” 

A press  release  from  Jeffries  printed  in  the  June  29,  1985  edition  of  Stamps  magazine 
carried  this  information : 

“To  personalize  this  year’s  collection,  the  engravers  at  Jeffries  Banknote  Company 
searched  through  their  extensive  90-year-old  archives  for  just  the  right  engraving  to  comple- 
ment the  stamp.  In  addition,  the  company  worked  with  students  from  USC’s  School  of 
Journalism  to  research  and  write  an  informative  description  of  the  stamp  subjects.  Lastly, 
they  coordinated  with  the  Minnesota  Diversified  Industries,  a private  corporation  which  pro- 
vides employment  opportunities  for  disabled  individuals,  to  add  the  final  touch  of  hand 
mounting  the  stamps  on  the  panels.” 

In  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  it  is  rather  foolhardy  of  Jeffries  to  boast  about  their  90-year-old 
archives  in  view  of  the  depth  of  the  19th  century  archives  of  American  Bank  Note  and  its 
roots  in  the  18th  century.  Ninety  years  ago  the  heyday  of  bank  note  engraving,  especially  for 
private  banks,  had  long  passed.  Jeffries  is  noted  more  for  stock  certificates  and  related 
security  paper  than  for  its  bank  notes  and  stamps.  (A  worthy  project  for  specialists  would  be 
the  researching  of  Jeffries’  postal  and  currency  products  to  establish  just  what  direct 
connections  their  archives  can  yield  for  the  design  of  future  commemorative  panels. )(It  is 
known  that  they  printed  a long  series  of  engraved  stamps  for  Panama  picturing  Popes ; they 
are  unlisted  by  Scott  because  of  what  is  considered  the  “black  blot”  character  of  the  series.) 

A random  sampling  of  vignettes  used  on  the  first  one  hundred  or  so  panels  (see 
“Sources  of  Information”  below)  reveals  the  antiquity  of  the  vignettes,  their  possibilities  for 
matching-up  with  currency  and  stamps,  and  their  distinguished  origin,  many  having  come 
from  pioneer  bank  note  concerns  that  merged  into  American  Bank  Note  in  1858  and  1879: 
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No.  1,  Wildlife,  1972 — the  deer  vignette  is  found  on  the  $2  note  of  the  Northwestern 
Bank,  Warren,  Ohio  and  on  the  Ic  proprietary  revenue  stamp  of  the  Union  Match  Co. 

No.  41,  Christmas,  Currier  & Ives  design — The  ship  “City  of  Hartford”  engraving  by 
Danforth,  Wright  & Co.  was  used  on  a note  of  the  Orange  Bank  of  Indiana,  1854;  the 
“sleighing”  vignette  was  done  by  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & Co.,  circa  1832-34. 

No.  42,  Christmas — The  vignette  “Thunder  and  Lightning”  was  done  by  James  Smillie 
for  American  Bank  Note  in  1877  and  used  in  1887  on  a stock  certificate  for  the  Cincinnati 
Gas  Light  & Coke  Co. 

No.  43,  Benjamin  West — The  vignette  “Benjamin  West”  was  engraved  by  Draper, 
Toppan,  Longacre,  circa  1835-39,  and  used  on  a $1000  note  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

No.  66,  Benjamin  Franklin — The  vignette  of  Independence  Hall  was  done  by  Bald, 
Cousland  & Co.,  circa  1853-58,  and  used  on  a diploma  for  the  Yorktown  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  1881. 

No.  67,  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — The  vignette  of  that  event  was 
engraved  by  Charles  Toppan,  1840. 

No.  68,  Olympics  1976 — The  vignette  of  the  Acropolis  was  done  by  Charles  Skinner  for 
American  Bank  Note  and  used  on  a note  of  the  Banque  Nationale  de  Greece. 

No.  81,  Peace  Bridge — The  beaver  vignette  was  done  by  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & 
Edson,  1847-58  and  used  on  a Bank  of  Toronto  note,  1892. 

No.  91,  Captain  Cook — The  coconut  palm  vignette,  done  by  National  Bank  Note  Co. 
circa  1869-79,  was  used  on  a $50  gold  note  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii. 

No.  102,  American  Trees — James  Smillie  worked  over  the  Bald,  Cousland  die  “The 
Palm”  for  use  on  an  Imperio  do  Brazil  note  of  1877. 

One  would  assume  that  for  the  initial  offering,  Jeffries  would  have  tried  to  use  similar 
engraved  vignettes  to  please  the  match-up  collectors.  However,  such  match-ups  do  not  seem 
feasible  with  the  vignettes  described  below.  If  Jeffries  is  to  maintain  the  iconographic  style 
established  by  American  Bank  Note,  it  may  have  to  resort  to  modern  versions  of  period-style 
art.  The  question  then  arises,  does  it,  or  indeed  does  any  modern  concern,  have  the  artistans 
capable  of  emulating  the  bank  note  style  of  the  Smillies,  Toppans,  Delnoces,  etc.  of  the  past? 

In  view  of  the  recently  proclaimed  financial  crisis  in  USPS  and  its  consequent  curtail- 
ment of  philatelic  promotion  and  even  cancellation  of  a scheduled  14c  Seasons  Greetings 
stamp  and  a souvenir  card  for  National  Stamp  Collecting  Month  for  1985,  it  can  scarcely 
gamble  with  the  popularity  and  quality  of  its  ACP  series  if  sales  are  to  be  maintained.  In  the 
words  of  a Coin  World  article  of  July  31,  1974,  “The  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  . . . was 
portraying  vivid  Americana  in  steel-engraved  vignettes  on  its  products  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  camera  and  more  modern  means  of  graphic  reproduction.  ...”  These  vignettes  and 
their  relationship  to  philately  and  syngraphics  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  ACP 
series.  Random,  derivative,  period-type  art  of  modern  origin  may  well  spoil  that  success. 

Description  of  the  Vignettes  on  the  First  Four 

Jeffries  Panels 

No.  237 — Jerome  Kern — three  vignettes,  the  first  being  a modern  cowgirl  with  a rifle, 
the  second  a street  lamplighter  scene  and  the  date  1886,  and  the  third  a group  of  people  in 
period  costumes  boarding  what  would  seem  to  be  a show  boat.  The  last  one  appears  to  be 
primarily  an  etching,  with  some  of  the  figures  in  outline  form  only.  The  “JBCo”  copyright 
symbol  appears  on  the  first  two,  but  not  on  the  third. 

No.  238 — Mary  McLeod  Bethune — three  vignettes,  the  first  being  the  seal  of  Bethune- 
Cookman  College,  the  second  an  etching  of  a log  cabin  scene,  and  the  third  a copyrighted 
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eagle  against  a shield  over  crossed  quill  pens  and  an  acorn.  Compared  to  the  great  eagles  that 
came  from  the  burins  of  the  19th  century  engravers,  this  one  appears  to  be  a lifeless,  stuffed 
bird  in  my  opinion. 

No.  239  Duck  decoys  — The  largest  amount  of  space  is  taken  up  by  what  seems  to  be 
an  uncopyrighted  woodland  scene  of  a cabin  beside  a body  of  water  with  a duck  in  flight  and 
two  in  the  water ; those  waterborne  birds  are  crude  in  execution  and  the  entire  scene  is  very 
dark  and  murky.  A second  vignette  consists  of  three  ducks,  or  they  may  be  decoys;  from  the 
lifeless  eyes  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  difference.  The  only  copyright  vignette  on  this  panel  is 
one  of  an  Indian  chief  with  head  dress.  No  Onepapa  he,  but  still  passable. 

No.  240 — Special  Olympics  — In  addition  to  a lithographed  logo  of  the  Games,  there 
are  two  small  vignettes,  one  of  a skater  facing  directly  forward  and  another  of  a skier  and  his 
instructor.  A large  vignette  across  the  bottom  of  the  panel  consists  of  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  globe  rested  on  typical  bank  note  scrollwork. 

Sources  of  Information  on  Commemorative  Panels 

Two  organizations  have  embraced  the  panels  in  their  spheres  of  interest.  The  Essay- 
Proof  Society  and  the  Souvenir  Card  Collectors  Society.  Articles  on  them  can  be  found  in 
The  Essay-Proof  Journal,  nos.  126-127  (Spring  and  Summer  1975),  139  (Summer  1978),  143 
(Summer  1979),  145-46  (Winter  and  Spring  1980),  149  (Winter  1981),  151  (Summer  1981), 
and  163  (third  quarter  1984).  The  references  to  Journals  139-151  are  to  actual  listings  of  the 
origins  and  previous  uses  of  the  vignettes  on  approximately  the  first  hundred  panels  as 
furnished  directly  by  American  Bank  Note.  Various  issues  of  the  SCCS  Journal  have  also 
carried  references  to  the  panels. 

A formal  listing  of  the  panels  has  been  included  in  Scott’s  U.S.  Stamp  Catalogue 
Specialized,  although  the  listing  in  the  1985  catalogue  appears  to  be  a perfunctory  after- 
thought on  the  second-to-the-last  page,  entirely  out  of  normal  sequence.  Indeed,  it  is  merely 
a repetition  of  the  listing  in  the  1980  edition,  which  covered  issues  into  1979.  The  future  of 
the  listing  in  the  hands  of  Amos  Press,  new  owners  of  the  Scott  catalogues,  is  unknown  at 
this  writing.  At  any  rate,  its  continuation  or  deletion  will  have  a definite  impact  on  the 
demand  for  the  panels,  as  will  Jeffries’  future  performance.* 


* An  up-to-date  listing  with  rather  unrealistically  high  valuations  is  included  in  the  USPS  annual  publi- 
cation, The  Postal  Service  Guide  to  U.S.  Stamps,  available  at  most  post  offices. 


Current  USPS  Practices  Regarding  Stamp  Design  Ideas 

In  a mid-1985  press  release  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  answered  questions  about  its  policy 
on  solicited  and  unsolicited  art  work  for  stamp  designs  (what  we  would  call  essays)  as 
follows : 

In  selecting  artists  to  design  stamps,  the  Postal  Service  relies  to  a great  extent  on  the 
four  design  coordinators  for  the  Citizens’  Stamp  Advisory  Committee.  Stamp  proponents 
may  submit  suggested  artwork  with  their  proposals,  but  are  not  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Stamp  designing  is  an  unusual  art  form,  requiring  exacting  skills  for  portraying  a 
subject  in  a format  as  small  as  a postage  stamp.  Even  experienced  graphic  designers  need 
coaching  on  the  effects  of  miniaturization  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  stamp  presses. 

Unsolicited  art  work  is  reviewed  by  the  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  at  its  next  meeting 
after  the  arrival  of  the  art.  Following  review,  it  is  retained  by  the  Postal  Service  for  30  days. 
After  that  it  will  be  returned  if  specifically  requested  by  the  person  who  submitted  it. 
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Additional  Presidential  Series  Essays  by  Dietz 

Hundreds  of  entries  were  submitted  by  the  public  in  the  competition  for  the  design  of 
the  U.S.  Presidential  series  of  1938,  which  was  won  by  Elaine  Rawlinson.  Obviously,  all 
could  not  be  catalogued  in  Brazer’s  Essays  for  U.S.  Adhesive  Postage  Stamps’,  he  only  listed 
as  representative  of  the  entire  group  four  entries  in  a very  derivative  style  by  his  friend 
Thomas  F.  Morris,  Jr. 

Recently  John  Hotchner,  in  his  “Errors,  Freaks  & Oddities’’  column  in  Linn's  Stamp 
News,  illustrated  four  essays  by  the  Confederate  philatelic  expert,  August  Dietz.  They  are  in 
the  form  of  stamp-size,  black  and  white  letterpress  prints  on  glazed  card  (all  four  on  one 
card).  Dietz  autographed  this  card  also.  The  Ic  bears  a reverse  portrait  of  Franklin;  the  2c,  a 
stylized  eagle  and  shield;  the  7c,  the  natural  bridge  in  Virginia;  and  the  10c,  a full-face 
portrait  of  a bison.  Each  is  surrounded  by  simulated  perforations,  and  each  denomination 
displays  a different  typeface  in  white  on  a dark  background. 

Mr.  Hotchner  spotted  this  group  in  an  Apfelbaum  sale  of  March  18-19,  1985,  lot  209. 
Lot  208  was  another  Dietz  essay  on  similar  card  for  the  4c  Army  issue  of  1936.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  photograph  of  this  one  is  available.  However,  a Dietz  essay  for  the  4c  is  listed  in 
the  third  addendum  to  Brazer  as  published  by  the  APS  in  1943  and  included  in  the  Quarter- 
man  reprint  of  Breizer.  This  essay,  in  the  form  of  a black  pen  and  ink  drawing  on  white 
cardboard  273  x 192  mm.,  is  more  in  the  general  format  of  the  accepted  design  than  the 
Presidential  essays  and  has  portraits  of  Lee  and  Jackson  separated  by  a central  motif  of  their 
“last  meeting.’’ 
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MEMPHIS  *85 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 


To  comm«nof»te  Pap«r  Money  Stww  to  be  heW  on  Jane  14  thfoush  16,  1965,  lh« 

Bureau  o1  EnsfaxrtoB  awl  Prlnbnc  l»  pleased  to  i«»oe  this  souvenif  owd  The  osrd  toMures  the  reyerse  of  the 
$10,000  Serte*  1878  Unitod  States  note-the  c^verse  was  the  subject  of  the  Memphis  '84  souvenir  card. 

United  States  notes  have  had  a controversiat  history.  The  odgmat  proposal  In  1861  to  maKe  oovemmeot 
notes  leoai  tender  met  with  a flreat  deal  of  opposition  ih  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  position  of  opponents  to  the  bltt,  statins  «iat  the  Issua  of  legal  tender  notes  was  forbidden  under 
the  Constitution  and  rullns  ihat  thfe  measure  ooutd  only  be  used  on  an  amerseney  basia.  This  ruii  ns  was  later 
reversed.  United  States  notes  have  been  issued  since  1862  and  are  still  a part  of  «is  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States. 


BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINT  ING,  WASHINGTON.  D.C, 


x*..***-!.*”-.*^  ■*««»»«»■ 


Beautiful  Back  of  $10,000  U.S.  Note, 
Series  1878,  on  Souvenir  Card 


The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  souvenir  card  to  commemorate  the  International  Paper 
Money  Show  on  June  14-16,  1985,  in  Memphis  Tennessee  features  a replica  of  the  back  of  the  $10,000 
United  States  note.  Series  1878.  The  front  was  the  subject  of  the  Memphis  ’84  souvenir  card.  The  new 
card  features  the  American  eagle,  perched  with  wings  spread,  on  a cliff  overlooking  the  sea.  The  eagle 

is  contrasted  against  a burst  of  sunlight  on  the  horizon. 

United  States  notes  have  had  a controversial  history.  The  original  proposal  m 1861  to  make 
government  notes  legal  tender  met  with  a great  deal  of  opposition  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  position  of  opponents  to  the  bill,  stating  that  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes 
was  forbidden  under  the  Constitution  and  ruling  that  this  measure  could  only  be  used  on  an  emergency 
basis  This  ruling  was  later  reversed.  United  States  notes  have  been  issued  since  1862  and  are  still  a part 


of  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States.  . , . . n j ^ tu 

By  mail,  the  mint  souvenir  card  costs  $4.  A limited  number  of  special  hand^ancelled  cards  with 

the  new  22<t  “Flag  over  Capitol’’  stamp  is  available  by  mail  for  $4.50.  . 

Mail  orders  should  be  typed  or  printed  clearly  on  8"  x 11 " paper  and  must  include  the  number  of 
souvenir  cards  desired,  item  No.  912  for  mint  cards  and  No.  913  for  hand-cancelled  cards,  name,  mail- 
ing address,  and  zip  code  of  purchaser.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  a check  or  money  order  in  U.S. 
dollars,  made  payable  to  “BEP.’’  Customers  are  requested  not  to  send  cash  and  are  requested  to  allow 


^’“oXlhouirbe  addressed  to  Mail  Order  Sales,  Room  602-llA,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20228.  The  souvenir  card  will  remain  on  sale  for  90  days  or  while  supplies  as  , 

whichever  comes  first. 
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Secretary’s  Report 

by  DAVID  E.  McGUIRE,  Secretary 
RD  #4,  Colonial  Drive,  Katonah,  NY  10536 

Members  Admitted 

1661  Dean,  L.  Wallace  III,  19  Foote  Rd.,  S.  Glastonbury,  CT  06073 
(Haiti)  by  F.  Burton  Sellers 

1662  Rosenthal,  Jack,  1200  S.  Mitchell,  Casper,  WY  82601 
(U.S.)  by  Philip  T.  Bansner 

1663  Boarino,  Gerald  L.,  31221  Ceanothus  Dr.,  So.  Laguna,  CA  92677 
(Haiti  & Dominican  Rep.)  by  F.  Burton  Sellers 

1664  Green,  Robert  Y.,  P.O.  Box  40353,  Memphis,  TN  38174-0353 
(Dealer)  by  Michael  A.  Crabb,  Jr. 

1665  Carolus,  Don  G.,  8424  Planetary  Dr.,  Buena  Park,  CA  90620 
(Souvenir  Cards  & FDC’s)  by  Curtis  Radford 

1666  Myers,  Lowell  J.,  1060  W.  North  Shore,  Chicago,  IL  60626 
(No  Specialty  Given)  by  Herman  Herst,  Jr. 

1667  Meyer,  Richard  K.,  5100  N.  Prospect  Rd.,  Prospect  Heights,  IL  61614 
(Postal  History)  by  Herman  Herst,  Jr. 

1668  Jackson,  Eric,  P.O.  Box  651,  Whittier,  CA  90608 
(Dealer)  by  David  E.  McGuire 

1669  Silvia,  Manny,  876  Woodward  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  NY  11385 
(U.S.  & U.N.)  by  Herman  Herst,  Jr. 

1670  Chila,  Dr.  Anthony  G.,  272  Rolling  Hills  Dr.,  Athens,  OH  45701 
(U.S.  3C  1861-67)  by  Herman  Herst,  Jr. 

Member  Deceased 

C52  Costales,  Eugene  N. 


Resignations 


1241 

Alden,  John 

1610 

Hagen,  John  W. 

1469 

Feder,  Saul 

1247 

Lane,  Maryette 

1615 

Glezen,  John  M. 

665 

Mclnroy,  D.N. 

Change  of  Address 

1098  Hart,  Dr.  Dale  E.,  to  1730  Coventry  Rd.  N.E.,  Massillon,  OH  44646 
1483  Rogers,  Michael,  to  340  Park  Ave.  N.,  Winter  Park,  FL  33789 
1631  Schoonmaker,  Jon  A.,  to  1181  Edgcumbe  Rd.,  #1012,  St.  Paul,  MN  55105 
1591  Lennox,  Chris  J.,  to  3135  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442 
1211  Weiss,  William  R.  Jr.,  to  P.O.  Box  5358,  Bethlehem,  PA  18105 
1566  Yeager,  Charles  H.,  to  1600  Carlyle  Dr.,  Crofton,  MD  21114 
710  Ford,  John  J.  Jr.,  to  P.O.  Box  10317,  Phoenix,  AZ  85064 
566  Harmer,  Keith  A.,  to  14  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10016 
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Members  Publicize  EPS  and  the  Journal 

Our  thanks  to  members  Herman  Herst,  Jr.  and  Michael  Laurence  for  the  excellent 
publicity  they  gave  us  in  their  columns  in  Stamps,  May  18,  1985,  and  Linn’s  Stamp  News, 
April  15,  1985,  respectively.  It  seems  that  their  efforts  are  paying  off  in  the  recruitment  of 
new  members.  The  Society  is  experiencing  renewed  vigor  as  its  existence  is  revealed  to 
readers  of  the  general  philatelic  press. 


Call  for  Annual  Meeting 

As  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  I hereby  call  the  Annual  Meeting  of  The 
Essay-Proof  Society  and  announce  it  as  required  by  the  Society’s  By-Laws. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1985  shall  be  held  at  the  Collectors  Club,  22  East  35th 
Street,  New  York,  NY,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  10,  1985,  at  8:00  P.M.  and  will  be  in 
session  until  all  business  which  may  lawfully  come  before  the  meeting  shall  have  been 
transacted. 

The  election  of  Directors  to  replace  those  whose  terms  expire  and  any  other  business 
as  is  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  Society’s  By-Laws  shall  constitute  the  Agenda. 

David  E.  McGuire,  Secretary 


COMPREHENSIVE  STOCK  OF 

U.S.  (and  few  B.N.A.)  ESSAYS 

(especially  1851-57,  1869  and  Banknotes) 
and  PROOFS  (including  Trial  Colors) 
and  SPECIMEN  Overprints 
Available  to  you  an  approval 
Your  specific  want  list  appreciated. 

Installment  Payment  Terms  If  Desired 
(No  Interest  or  Carrying  Charges) 

JACK  E.  MOLESWORTH,  INC. 


SPA 

CSA 


88  BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02108  APS 

Phone  (617)  523-2522  EPS 
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The  Society  of  Paper  Money  ^ 

Collectors 

NOVEMBER  14  - 17,  1985 
HYATT  - CHERRY  HILL,  CHERRY  HILL,  yfS 
^ NJ  ^ 

CONVENTION 


JOIN  US  IN  CHERRY  HILL  THIS  NOVEMBER  AND  ENJOY  . . . 

A “WORLD  CLASS”  BOURSE  FEATURING  PROFESSIONAL 
DEALERS  FROM  AROUND  THE  WORLD  SPECIALIZING  IN 
PAPER  MONEY  AND  RELATED  FIELDS. 

TREMENDOUS  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

NUMEROUS  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
CONVENTION. 

OFFICIAL  SHOW  SOUVENIRS  PREPARED  BY  THE  BUREAU 
OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

AN  IMPORTANT  MAIL  AND  FLOOR  AUCTION  CONDUCTED 
BY  HICKMAN  AND  OAKES. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  SHOW  ACTIVITIES 
PLEASE  CONTACT: 


WENDELL  WOLKA 
PUBLICITY  CHAIRMAN  — IPMC 
P.O.  BOX  366 
HINSDALE,  IL  60522 
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Proofs  and  Essays  a Specialty 


We  know  the  field 
We  know  the  market 
We  have  the  material 


Die  Proofs. ..Plate  Proofs 
Trial  Color  Proofs. ..Atlantas 
Regular  Issues. ..Back  Of 
The  Book... Essays 


Attendance  at  Most  Major 
Philatelic  Events 
Philip  T.  Bansner... 

Albert  F.  Chang 
William  T.  Crowe... 

Steven  J.  Rosen 


THE  EMPIRE  GROUP,  INC. 
P.O.  BOX  2529 
WEST  LAWN,  PA  19609 
(215)  678-5000 


HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>>>i><ii>ii<>ii>iii>iiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>i> 
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Sooner  or  later — 
you  will  probably  , give 
consideration  to  the  sale 
of  your  collection.  When 
you  do,  why  not  contact  a 
leader  in  your  field.  . . . 


700  SPRINGMILL  STREET /y 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO  44903  L/ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiimiiiiiimmmimiiiiiiiimiiirr 


BOURNEMOUTH  STAMP  AUCTIONS 

a part  of  the  Christie  - Robson  Lowe  Group 


offers  on  October  3rd  by  auction 
an  important  section  of 

Great  Britain  Edward  VII 
fiscal  essays 

also  Proofs  of  British  Guiana 

Revenue  stamps  and  other  important 
proof  & essay  material 

With  a team  of  15  technical  assistants,  we  have 
expert  coverage  in  such  a wide  range  that  YOU 
would  be  well  advised  to  seek  our  advise  in  disposing 
of  your  collection  or  seeking  other  material 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Write  without  obligation  for  a disinterested  opinion 
& information  about  all  our  services  to  collectors 

Scott  Trepel,  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

or 

Gordon  Torrey,  5118  Duvall  Drive,  Bethesda,  Md.  20816 


CHRISTIES 

ROBSON  LOWE 


47  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s,  London,  SWIY  6QX 
Cables:  “Stamps  London  SWl’’  Telex:  8950974 


HARMERS 

INTERNATIONAL 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  READY  TO  SELL 

...HARMERS  MAKES  THAT 
IMPORTANT  DIFFERENCE 

The  expertise  of  the  Harmer  professional  staffs  in  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  and  London,  if  added  up,  would  total  approximately 
400  years! 


Your  stamps  will  know  the  difference.  And  so  will  you 
when  the  Harmer  know-how  brings  you  top  return 
for  your  single  rarities  or  collections. 


Send  for  our  free  brochure  “Philatelic  Selling” 
which  describes  the  comprehensive  services 
available  from  Harmers.  Then,  should  you 
have  any  questions  regarding  our  ^ 

Auction,  Private  Treaty,  or  outright 
sale,  call,  in  New  York,  our 
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